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feel a personal interest and pride as of parentage, 
then we are prepared by this previous initiation to 
| appreciate the excellence of all that is invested in it, 
and with how keen an eye do we scrutinize and com- 
pare every like production that is in friendly compe- 
| tition with it, until we take in the whole lesson, both 
|in where we have succeeded and in where we might 
| have done better, and where we are resolved thence- 
| forth to do better the next time we try ; not out of 
wed | Spite to the clever competitor whose more perfect 
By Sones in ~~ | work has shown us our defect, but just because we 
Talks from the Editors Arm-Chair. peenge we can do as well or better than any one 


else, and itis only an amiable ambition when we 
(Wy EXT month will commence the State, County say—we will just let them see we can too. That’s 


@ Hl and Local Exhibitions of agriculture, me-|the talk! and believing that the Cultivator readers 
, chanic arts and domestic productions. The Will take this kind of spirit with them to the fairs, 
near approach of this season admonishes us to re- we urge that every one who can, will now set them- 
pair any neglect or delay that may have hindered | Selves in earnest preparation to show that they are 
the people from being in perfect readiness to reap | neither fools nor drones in the congregations of men 
the greatest possible benefit from these exhibitions. | and women who go up to the great festivals of 
Some people will have nothing to do with the Fairs ; labor. 
they don’t believe in them, they think them all hum-| Let the men go, not so much to fill their pockets 
bugs, prizes go by favor instead of merit,etc. Well, with money and medals, and their “ best room” with 
it may be these people have more cause for their ob-| Silver pitchers and diplomas, as to enlarge their ca- 
jections than we are willing to give them credit for ; | pabilities for success every where, and to show their 
let us at least be charitable towards their opinions, | less enterprising neighbors how to attain the same 
and then without infringing on their independence of| excellent eminence. Let the women £0, not to 
judgment, we can with a good face expect they will | show off their finery, but to cast their quota of cur- 
be equally liberal with us. That is the way to get ‘rent humanity in this great contribution box of holi- 
along pleasantly in this world. day enjoyment. And let the young folks go—boys 
We have repeatedly written within a few years, and girls, for they will see and learn a great deal 
that we believe the most benefit our people can re-| that they will remember with profit as long as they 
ceive from the annual exhibitions of the various in-| live. 
dustrial societies, is derived from the most intimate | Every person who enters the lists as a competitor, 
social and personal influences of the occasions. To; should do so determined to abide cheerfully by the 
gaze from a distance at the most splendid object, may decision of the judges. It is very natural and proper 
excite our wonder and even our enthusiastic admira- | that a person should have a good opinion of his own 
tion, but we feel that we have no part in it. It is, productions, but this should not make him blind to 
simply a grand show—unapproachable—which we the merits of every thing else. When you go toa 
are at liberty to admire, but not to have any personal | fair, put on only plain and substantial clothing, no 
interest in. So the lesson we derive from it is only loose jewelry, only a little money, and that in a safe 
at best a grand abstraction, that does not become do- inside pocket. Lay ina stock of good nature, and 
mesticated in the soul. go determined to make and take things as pleasantly 
But when we come to look upon and to handle 88 possible. And if you see the Editor of the Ohio 
that in which we or our friends have invested primary Cultivator on the grounds, be sure to make yourself 
thought and labor and expense, until it has become known to him by a friendly salutation, and he will 
8 part of ourselves, and in the success of which we be glad to take you by the hand. 








’ “ 
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1 For the Ohio Cultivator. | determined that the drain having the narrowest 
‘ Best Form of Mole for Underdraining. | bottom has answered the purpose best, by being 
—_— ‘equally well adapted to discharge the water from 
ee Frienp Harris: In your review of the |the drain, and enduring a longer time without fill- 
: Committee’s report on the trial of mole plows at ‘ing or being obstructed, than the wide bottomed 


London, Madison county, Ohio, held on the 30th | one. The reason of this is evident to the writer, 
of June and on the Ist of July last, you take ex- | but the Editor of the Cultivator, viewing the mat- 
ceptions to the opinions expressed by the Com- iter from a different stand-point, thinks otherwise. 
mittee on the shape of the mole or bottom of the| Ifthe water were poured into the drain from 
drain, and you express an opinion to the effect that |a fountain head, so that there would be a stream 
time only can determine which will be the best, of water say two inches wide and half an inch 
p that scientific deductions are at best but precarious | deep, then a horse-shoe tile, or a mole making a 
authority. \drain having that shape, would probably answer 
No one perhaps is better aware of the light es-|the purpose as well as a narrow bottomed drain ; 
teem in which the predictions of science is held | but it must be borne in mind that the water does 
a by the mass of mankind, than myself. Science | not find its way into the drain in the form of a 
declared that the earth was round. Public Opin- stream, but rather in the form of fine dew, as it 
ye ion said it was flat and four-square, and asserted | percclates through the soil; and not unfrequently 
bP dogmatically that if the earth were round, every |during the months of June, July and August, this 
thing would slip off. Science declared that the|percolation is not sufficient to form a stream 

earth revolved on its axis, causing day and night. thicker than a straw. Let it be supposed that a 
PF Public Opinion said that the sun rose and set, thus | stream measuring one-fourth of an inch high and 
causing day and night; if the earth revolved on |the same in width, is formed in a drain; it is 
its axis, the water would run out of the mill-dams, | very evident that it would flow with a gentle cur- 





* during the night! Science declared that the earth | rent in a channel one-fourth of an inch in width, 
* revolved around the sun, causing the change of | provided there is sufficient fall. Let this same 


seasons. Public Opinion asserted with great con- | stream be placed in a two-inch channel, and the 
fidence that the sun revolved around the earth— |depth of the stream it there would make, would 
‘ the elephant trotting around the mouse, the mouse |amount to only the three hundredth part of an 
x standing still. Science asserted that the steam | inch, and with the fall usual in drains, could not 
' from boiling water could be made an efficient mo-| produce any perceptible* current. Any impuri- 
tive power for mechanical purposes. Public Opin- | ties which the water may contain would necessa- 
ion imprisoned as a lunatic the man who made |rily be deposited in the two inch channel, and be- 
the declaration. Science declared that boats | come the nucleus of future obstructions from the 
could be propelled against the current by steam. |same source; whereas, in the narrow channel 
ie Public Opinion pointed with contempt at John there would be sufficient force in the current to 
Fitch, and sneered at Robert Fulton. Science | bear away with it all the impurities. 

said that electricity could be made an efficient} When the drain is discharging a small amount 





[aioe : 
— Sn wesaings 


i messenger of man’s thought, and Prof. Morse jof water only, a zig-zag channel will be formed, 
a had the gratification of being the laughing stock | and impurities will be deposited at every curve, 


i for one session of the United States Senate. |until the drain becomes seriously obstructed ; 
fi Science said that a shadow could be fixed on a| whereas, in the narrow channel the current is re- 
metalic surface, and become a beautiful and cor- |stricted in its range, and is kept in a direct course. 
rect likeness of the original, but Public Opinion|We have supposed the bottom of the two inch 
ia demanded a committee of learned savans, to ex-| channel to be a perfect plane, but it must be ap- 
Br amine Mons. Daguerre with respect to his sanity. parent to every one that this is never the case ; 
@ Science said that a bridge could be suspended with the most perfect moles there will be inequal- 

across a stream, yet Thos. Paine met as much ities in the bottom, caused by pebbles or different 
b contumely for the assertion as he did for writing | qualities of clay, which often are found intermixed 
# the Age of Reason. | within a short distance, and one may be more 
q From these historical facts, it will be seen that | pliable or plastic than another. These inequali- 
H the pathway of science is not one of uninterrupt- | ties, however formed, are always in proportion to 
4 ed pleasure, but rather one of thorns and bram-|their magnitude detrimental to the success of the 
bles, with here and there a shady bower of roses, |drain. The water will fill up all the depressions 
concealing sharper thorns. in the drain before any water will flow from the 
th With these facts patent to the world, science | mouth, and stagnant water in a drain is a prolific 
sf would feel somewhat disappointed if its predic-|source of mischief. Ina narrow channeled drain 
f tions now were to be received without any furth- | there necessarily is less opportunity for producing 
i | 
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er question ; therefore, I was not surprised at the 
statement in the Cultivator relative to the shape 
of the mole which should be best adapted for 
drainage purposes. In defence of the view ex- 
pressed in the report, as chairman of the award- 
ing committee, I beg permission to state that ex- 
perience in England, Germany and France, has 


inequalities, and consequently fewer liabilities for 
obstruction, and less difficulties to encounter. 
Experience has proved that where horse-shoe 
tiles were used in underdrains without a sole, that 
the water formed for itself a zig-zag channel, and 
in comparatively few years became obstructed, 
and consequently worthless, and in cases where a 
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sole was used, that the drain became filled with 
mud and silt; but wherever narrow channeled 
drains have been used, they have uniformly proved 
successful, and have not required cleaning. It 


coming successively into operation: the other is 
a cultivator, which has a central share and two 
long side wings, which are set oqlique tq the line 
of draft, and can be adjusted laterally to suit wide 
would occupy entirely too much space to enumer- | and narrow rows of corn, &c.; it has also a rake 
ate cases on record of this statement, but any one or harrow arranged behind the share and wings. 
may satisfy himself by examining the contribu-|This effectually cultivates the soil, removes the 
tions and prize essays on drainage, found in the | weeds, and does its work remarkably well. They 
“ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of | are two very useful inventions— The Scientific 














England,” “Journal of Highland Agricultural} 
Society of Scotland,” “Journal d’Agriculture | 


Pratique,” France, and the Journals and Reports| 


of the various German Agricultural Societies, as 
well as in monographic treatises on drainage, by 
very respectable writers. J. H. Kiiprart. 

Remarxs.—Mr. Klippart is pleased to preface his 
argument with a chapter of anecdotes, to which we 
take two several exceptions: first, it has no rele- 
vancy to the subject, and second, it is not true. In- 
stead of Science (properly so called) being arrayed 
against Public Opinion, it is the Genius of Invention 
which has led this dance of Science, in most of 
which Science has oftener thrown itself back into 
the breeching of Conservatism, than forward into the 
regions of Discovery. Invention has always been 
the jackal that has provided for this lion, sometimes 
bringing in a relishable antelope, and other some- 
times bringing in only a more famished stomach. 
After all, neither Science or Genius are to blame, 
but our own clumsiness in sppreciating what is true 
and what is false ; for we arrive at the ultimatum of 
scientific investigation, only over a lifetime of mis- 
takes and experiments, which serve as a schoolmas- 
ter to bring us to final Truth ; and it was this fact 
that led us to utter a caution in our remarks which 
have called out the above communication. 

On the real question involved in this discussion, 
we do not differ with Mr. Klippart, except that we 
cannot see so plainly as he seems to do, how a thread 
of water no “ thicker than a straw,” or “ the three 
hundredth part of an inch,” without “ any perceptible 
current,” is likely to cut channels and form dams, by 
which these drains will “ become seriously obstruct- 
ed,” while we are assured by those who have wit- 
nessed the fact, that these drains with a five inch 
base continue to discharge satisfactorily, after being 
in use nine years. By this citation we do not en- 
dorse the one kind or condemn the other, as there 
are other important principles involved in the shape 
of the mole. In our next No. we intend to give an 
illustrated chapter on this subject, showing the forms 
and working of the various mole plows now before 
the public. —Eb. 





AGRICULTURAL INVENTIONS —John Young, 
of Joliet, Ill, has recently patented two inventions, 
the one, a rotary plow, which as it moves forward 
divides the sod into thin strips by circular cutters; 
the sod is then raised in narrow slices and invert- 





ed by long tangential oblique set of mold-boards 


American. 
Ee A. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Wheat turning to Chess. 

Who sowed the chess this last fall? Since the 
frost, many fields have turned almost entirely to 
chess. Some will cut from 5 to 15 bushels to the 
acre. This appears to depend somewhat upon 
the soil, and much upon the stage of its growth 
when the frost killed it. All claim to have sown 
clean seed, and few believe there would have been 
any chess if the frost had kept off. Many are 
now convinced of the fact that doubted before.— 
On close inquiry, we find many who always believ- 
ed that wheat would turn to chess upon certain 
conditions, (now don’t laugh,) and further they as- 
sert that to mow chess at a certain time, the roots 
become perennial, and the next growth will be tim- 
othy ; and to cut timothy at a certain stage of its 
growth will change it to red top, and red top will 
turn to June grass. Also to cut any annual plant 
at the right time, a new root will shoot out which 
will be biennial cr perennial. Also some bien- 
nial roots, such as water dock, will shoot off a new 
root every fall, which sprouts and seeds the next 
year ; dig the roots and you find a part decayed, 
or part dead, or part fresh, or green. This shoot 
of the root dies every year after seeding, and then 
sets a new root for the next year. One asserts 
that he mowed some oats about the time the heads 
shoot out, the ground was undisturbed, and in the 
spring it grew again and produced a good crop of 
rye, no rye having been on the farm for fourteen 
years before. Many such accidental experiments 
have come to light, and as well-authenticated as 
can be, (excepting science,) by judicious and 
respectable men. It being a new idea not gene- 
rally tested, some are as unwilling to believe it as 
others are to believe that the earth revolves on 
its axis. One man, a neighbor, asserts that he 
found three stalks of wheat and five of chess, all 
growing from the same root, and which could not 
be separated without breaking the roots. It is 
time that this question was decided, and it would 
require only a little trouble to test it thoroughly, 
so that all the believers and disbelievers would be 
of the same opinion. Respectfully, 

Portage Co., Aug., 1859. W. O. P. 


Remarks.—All this kind of talk would have sound- 
ed well enough in the days when witches were burn- 
ed,and Quakers were hung in the colony of Plymouth 
Bay; and we know very well that there are many 
pretty well-informed people nowadays, who are ready 
to swear upon the holy bible that they do positively 
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know that such transformations take place. We 
shall not argue the subject, for there can be no final- 
ity in argument where the “ proof” alone can settle 
it. It is not proof that people find chess where they 
expected wheat, even though they may feel sure that 
no chess was sown; and of all the examples like 
of mixed chess and wheat has been carefully washed: 
it has been found that the two sorts can be separated 
without breaking a fibre of either. We know of a 
standing offer of $500 forany specimen like the above, 
that stated, of the “ neighbor” above, where the stool 
that cannot b> shown to be thus capable of separation- 
As a counter to the supposition that mowing at a cer- 
tain stage changes the species, how js it that certain 
wheat-fields mown just after the frost, have since 
grown afresh from the root and produced a crop of 
clean wheat? This subject is not‘a new idea,’ as 
our correspondent supposes, but is old enough to be 
better understood, and would be if people demanded 
proof instead of plausible supposition, that Nature 
could so belie herself.—Ep. 

sn0es- : 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Answers about Southern Indiana. 


Frrenp Harris: Can I have the pleasure 
of answering a dozen questions from the numer- 
ous letters of inquiry which have been caused by 
a little article I wrote in the Cultivator of the 151y 
of last month? I feel that considerable respon- 
sibility rests on me in answering some of these 
questions, but I will do the best I know. 


Ist. Is your country healthy ? 
2d. Is the water good and plentiful ? 
3d. 


Do you find the people intelligent and 
well educated ? 

4th. Does the honey-bee flourish there ? 

Sth. Can the peach and other fruit trees be 
had, and at reasonable prices ? 

6th. What can improved land be bought for, 
for orchards ? 


7th. Are there many large snakes, if so, of what 
kinds ? 

8th. Is stock raised as easily there as in Ohio? 

9th. What is the price of milk cows ? 

10th. What is the population of Salem ? 

11th. 


Is the drouth severe on the productions 
of your country? 

12th, Were I coming to that country, are 
there any garden roots, shrubbery, small fruit 
and fruit trees there that would bear shipping ? 

Answer.—I believe it is as healthy as any 
part of Ohio that I have been acquainted with, 
and more so than Morrow county. There are 
some parts of Southern Indiana that are consid- 
erably agueish, but otherwise are seldom a case of 
the ague here, notwithstanding stagnant water. 

2d. As a general thing, the water is ver 
good, principally from springs, of which there is 
a plenty. 

8d. Do not know that I am capable of answer- 
ing this question, but will venture to say they are 
prehaps not so generally well educated as some of 
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the more enlightened parts of your State, but we 
have good schools and smart men. 

4th. There are more bees here than in Mor- 
row county, they appear to do well. 

5th. Perhaps 1 would be considered by some 
as partial in answering this as we have plenty of 
them for sale, and we think at moderate prices, 
and another good young nursery also, near here. 

6th. On the edge of the * Knob” country, farms 
are worth from 15 to 25 dollars per acre, it would 
however, be cheaper to buy and clear the low-price 
lands. Near Salem or Canton, farms are held at 
50 to 70 dollars per acre. 

7th. We have none of the poisonous vermin, to 
my knowledge, only some of the striped and black 
snake. 

8th. Yes, much more so, because the winters 
are not so long by at least one month. Sheep 
flourish finely on the ‘knob’ or rough lands. 

9th. From 16 to 50 dollars, ordinarily, $25. 

10th. About 3000 inhabitants. 

llth. Not any more so than Knox or Mor- 
row counties. For a month past, we have had 
no rain, until to-day; where the ground was 
ploughed deep and kept well cultivated, the 
drought appears to have no effect. 

12th. Yes. Any of them, if thou hast them, 
of thy own and cannot sell them for a reasonable 
price. * Respectfully, 

W. B. Lipsey. 
Salem, Washington Co., Ind., 7th mo., 1859 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Bene Plant. 





Frienp Harris: My husband got some seed 
of the Bene plant ( Sesamum Orientale) trom the 
Patent Otlice, and it being a strange plant to us, 
we searched all the books we could think of, that 
were likely to give us any information concerning 
it but found nothing except in Webster’s Diction- 
ary, which says: “ There is one species of it cul- 
tivated in Carolina, and the blacks use the seeds 
for food.” But fearing there was some trick in 
sending the seed here, that there might be some 
design on the part of the Patent Office to try to 
assimilate us to the South, I did not wish to make 
use of it without further information. Our plants 
look well, and if any of the Cultivator folks can 
give any information about preparing it for use, 
it will very much oblige their friend, 

Highland Co., O., 8th mo., 1859. Aunt Lis. 

Answer.—The Bene plant, as it grows in the 
South, yields a very oily seed, in size like a field pea 
flattened, and is used by the negroes in stews and 
puddings. This plant will hardly ripen its seed north 
of the cotton line, but will grow very well otherwise, 
as far north as Ohio. The leaves when dipped in 
cold water, yield a thick, clear mucilage, better than 
that of slippery-elm, which is excellent for children 
with the dysentery and cholera infantum. It makes 
a very cooling draught, with no unpleasant taste. 
We know of no other use to be made of it in this 
latitude—. Ep. 
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when they will be required for table. When the 
time arrives for killing, whether they are meant 
for market or otherwise, they should be fasted, 
without food or water, for twelve or fifteen hours. 
This enables them to be kept for some time after 
being killed, even in hot weather.—London Cot- 
tage Gardener. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Yokes for Oxen. 


Your number of the Cultivator for Aug. 1st con- 
tained a remarkable treatise on working oxen; 
the yoke must also be discussed. As I am not a 
practical man, I will not take a resolute stand on 
|my premises; I merely call for discussion in order 
to procure light. 

I say that the American ox-yoke is the most 
unwieldy and irrational of all implements. 

I believe, that much superior to this, is the old 
Roman yoke still in use through continental Eu- 
rope. 

The latter rests on the oxen’s heads, projects a 





How to Fatten Chickens. 


It is hopeless to attempt to fatten chickens 
while they are at liberty. They must be put in 
a proper coop; and this, like most other poultry 
appurtenances, need not be expensive. To fatten 
twelve fowls, a coop may be three feet long, eight- e Fe ons 
een inches high, and eighteen inches deep, made flap on their forehead, which is protected by a 
entirely of bars. No part of it solid—neither | C¥shion ; is strapped round the horns, and is very 
top, side nor bottom. Discretion must be used) ight. F ’ F . 
according to the sizes of the chickens put up.— Its merits are : Ist. It brings the line of traction 
They do not want room ; indeed, the closer they | *% low as required by increasing difficulties ; cat- 
are, the better—provided they can all stand up at} tle lower their heads when force is to be applied ; 
the same time. Care must be taken to put up | Yokes on the top of the shoulders cannot do that. 
such as have been accustomed to be together, |24- The head-yoke cannot swinge; it offers a steady 
or they will fight. If one is quarrelsome, it js | fulerum upon which both oxen act at once, their 
better to remove it at once; as, like other bad | Contiguous horns being cross-locked if long, or in 
examples, it soon finds imitators. A diseased |J4Xtaposition if short; consequently, a lazy ox 
chicken should not be put up. jcannot stay two feet behind its mate. 3d. When 

The food should be ground oats; and may|the weight of the body is to be thrown against 
either be put in a trough, or on a flat board run-|the point of resistance, all the surface of the 
ning along the front of the coop. It may be | head-yoke is acted upon; whereas the yoke rest- 
mixed with water or milk; the latter is better.|¢4 om the neck has an upward tendency to escape, 
It should be well slaked, forming a pulp as loose | 5 oly in contact with the ox by limited surfaces, 

















as can be, provided it does not run off the board. | 
They must be well fed three or four times per 
day—the first time as soon after daybreak as may 
be possible or convenient, and then at intervals of 
four hours. Each meal should be as much and 
no more than they can eat up clean. When they 
have done feeding, the board should be wiped, 
and some gravel may be spread. It causes them 
to feed and thrive. 

After a fortnight of this treatment, you will 
have good fat fowls. If, however, there are but 
four or six to be fatted, they must not have as 
much room as though there were twelve. Noth- 
ing is easier than to allot them the proper space ; 
as it is only necessary to have two or three pieces 
of wood to pass between the bars, and form a par- 
tition. This may also serve when fowls are up 
at different degrees of fatness. This requires at- 
tention, or fowls will not keep fat and healthy. 
As soon as the fowl is sufficiently fatted it must 
be killed ; otherwise it will still get fat, but it will 
lose flesh. If fowls are intended for the market, 
of course they are or may be all fatted at once ; 
but if for home consumption, it is better to put 





them up at such intervals as will suit the time 


is not fast; is too heavy. 

Let some of your friends take up this subject 
and discuss it for the public good. 

Respectfully yours, 

Columbus, July, 1859. A. Mor. 

Nots.—The above from Prof. Mot, who is an ob- 
serving gentleman from France, will afford a new 
topic for our practical cattle men to investigate and 
discuss ; involving as it does, the application of me- 
chanical laws as especially connected with the anato- 
my of those parts most intimately affected in the 
process of draught. We will not anticipate argu- 
ments for or against this proposition, though we can 
readily see tenable ground for debate.—Eb. 





DeatH To Cainca-Bues.—We have the state- 
ment of a farmer who has been experimenting on 
the chinch-bug, and the method of destroying them, 
and preventing their ravages upon the corn. Our 
friend asserts most positively that this bug can- 
not live but a moment or two in the hot dust. 
First, plow the corn with a cultivator or any other 
plow, so as to pulverize the soil as completely as 
possible, leaving a deep furrow in the centre. 
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Then take a bunch of weeds or some suitable kind|or cracked so badly that it cannot grow when 
of brush and knock or brush the bug off the corn|threshed by a machine. Therefore I think it best 
into the dusty furrow. The brushing should be|to tramp ona dirt floor for seed, especially of a 
done in the heat of the day, or at least when the|dry season like the present. Sow with a drill by 
sun is shining. The hotter the better. This is|all means. I have found by experience that, in a 
some trouble, but we are assured that it will suc- | crop of fifteen acres only, a drill will pay for it- 
ceed beyond any one’s calculation who has not|self the first year, as the extra yield is from four 
tried it. A good crop of corn is worth going to|to six bushels per acre. 

some trouble to save. East of us this bug has} The proper time to sow is, from the Ist to the 
destroyed whole fields of corn.— West Urbana|12th of September. I think if you sow earlier 
(lll.) Gazette. than this time, the fly is more apt to bother. The 





Responses, Items and Answers. 





Sore Tongue in Horses. 


About forty years ago, as near as I can recollect, 


there was a disease among the horses, called the | 


Black Tongue. At that time I resided in the 
State of Pennsylvania. As faras my informa- 
tion went, all the horses that took the disease at 
first died ; for it appeared that, for some time, no 
person knew what to do or what to use that would 
cure it; for it then appeared to be quite a strange 
complaint. And then some person found out a 
cure for it, and published it in the newspapers. 
The receipt was simply this: Take white oak bark 
of a young thriving tree, which is the best, boil it 


to a strong syrup, and then dissolve a quantity of | 


copperas and alum in the syrup; then swab the 
horse’s mouth and tongue well with the liquid, 
twice a day, and wash the mouth with sage tea, 
anointing the tongue with honey. Another re- 
ceipt was the same, only leaving out the copperas, 
which was equally good, and was of no injury. 


| proper time to cut wheat is, when the wheat is in 
‘the dough, or, when the grain may be mashed be- 
tween the thumb and fingers as easily as you can 
'a crumb of bread fresh from the oven. 
Respectfully, 
Clermont Co., O., 59. Jno. R. Brown. 
Refuse of Sugar Cane Stalks. 


A question for some of your correspondents to 
answer in the Cultivator: The stalks of the 
Sugar Cane when the juice is expressed, will they 
be good manure? and in what particular cases ? 
One of my neighbors, who is fond of experiments, 
laid a few potatoes on the hard ground, covered 
them one foot deep with the old stalks; this was 
all he did to them. This day the tops are two 
feet above the top of the stalks, and the potatoes 
setting finely at the bottom, and through the cane. 
It is quite cold on the ground, no heat in decom- 
position, hence it is a cold manure, and must be 
good for potatoes, and prehaps for many other 
things. Will some of your readers give us more 
information relating to the Cane crop. There is 





Using the above receipt for some days will heal |a considerable quantity planted in this section, of 
the sore tongue of any horse that I ever noticed. | both kinds, and it looks well; the frost of June 
I mention this in order that it may be of use to|did not hurt it as much as it did our corn, it is 





some persons. 

I saw a family of twelve or fourteen persons, 
including the parents, some four or five years af- 
ter the disease had been around. I first noticed one 
and then another of the family, and it appeared 
to me as though not one of them had a tooth in 
their mouth. So I made inquiry about it; and 
they told me that none of the family had a tooth in 
their mouth, that their horses had taken the com- 
plaint called the Black Tongue. They had made 
use of the receipt containing the copperas, and 
it had decayed their teeth, not one of them remain- 


ing. I mention this in order that those not know- | 


ing the injurious effect of copperas may be cau- 
tious. Respectfully, 

Miami Co., Ohio, August, 1859. 
How to Raise Wheat. 


Manure thoroughly with well-rotted manure. 
Break the ground for wheat, with three heavy 
horses abreast, about as deep as they can draw a 
No. 7 plow. Procure good clean seed. I think 
the best way to procure certain seed is, to save 
some that bas matured as early as any of the 
crop, and tramp out the seed that you intend to 
sow. My reason for tramping out the seed wheat 
is, that it is more apt to grow when tramped out 


W. F. 


than when put through a threshing machine. [| 
have observed that the grain generally is jarred 


|much the hardiest plant. At this time it is very 
\dry and warm, corn blades are rolling, but not so 
with the Sugar Cane, it is bright and flourishing. 
Yours, 
Ross Co., Aug. ’59. Jos. KILBRETH. 
Darke County. 


In this section of country, the Sugar Cane looks 
well, being very little hurt by the frost. One 
reason is, it is a hardier plant than corn. Another 
reason is, it can bear more exposure of any kind. 
I do not think that farmers through here, have en- 
tered into the business as strong as in some other 
parts. Itis rather an experiment as yet, with 
some of us. Of course, we do not doubt as to it 





lit will pay, to plant, to cultivate, to cut off, and 


make into molasses—whether if all this labor were 
‘applied to some other business, it would not pay 
better than to raise Cane. For my part, I think 
it pays to raise Cane, first rate. A great many of 
the farmers through here have planted Cane, but 
only in small patches. 

| Corn looks first rate. Potatoe bugs have made 
their appearance in great numbers, and have 
stripped many patches quite naked ; this, together 
with the drought, may make a light potatoe crop. 
About the only remedy for destroying these in- 
lsects is, to give them a good thrashing. 


|making molasses, but some seem to doubt whether ~ 
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In regard to wheat, we have no reason to com- 
plain; we have nearly all got enough, and some 
have considerable to spare; on the whole, we 
will have as much wheat to sell through here this 
season, as we had last winter. Barley suffered 
rather more from frost than the wheat. Oats is a 
fair crop, not so heavy as some seasons, but still 
right good. Grass was tolerably heavy, hay was 
plentiful, and first rate at that. Fruit compara- 
tively none. Respectfully, 

Darke Co., O., Aug.’59. J. S. Mourer. 


Marion County—Potatoe Bugs. 


As poor a prospect for all kinds of grain and 
vegetables, was never seen in Marion county be- 
fore. This rain, undoubtedly, will bring out much 
of the corn that was despaired of one week ago, 
though it is a lamentable fact, there are many 
broad acres in this region, especially on clay land, 
that are past bringing out by any kind of weather, 
notwithstanding the efforts of some men to talk 
things all right, especially, since they begin to look 
a little more favorable. This class of men, a few 
weeks ago, had us all in a starving condition next 
winter, and the country in ruins. But now they 
knew things would come out all right. But they 
are like all cowards, brave where there is no dan- 
ger. Our meadows were very light, I do not 
think they would average one ton to the acre, the 
country over, though now and then there is a full 
yield, and now and then a good field of corn, 
and perhaps a half crop of wheat. 

Tae greatest pest we have had this season is, 
the potato bug. They have made a clean sweep 
of many promising patches, sometimes eating 
up stalks and all, and even the weeds. I have 
seen at least one gallon of bugs on a single hill. 
I tried to scare them, I sprinkled them with fresh 
slacked lime, but all to no purpose. I hope that 
the readers of the Cultivator who have succeeded 
in preventing the ravages of this insect, will give 
us the benefit of their experiments through your 
columns. Respectfully, 

Marion Co., August, ’59. 


North-Eastern Indiana. 


We have an abundant harvest of all kinds of 
grain; corn looks well, our wheat crops are a 
great deal better than we expected they would be. 
Wheat did not stand so thick on the ground as in 
some years, but it is so well filled that it makes 
more bushels per acre than last year. Our pres- 
ent prospects for corn are very good. Sugar Cane 
is not so good as other crops ; considerable was 
planted, but it did not come up well, as it was 
very dry when planted, and the rain about the 
1st of June washed out and hurt it some. So it 
is somewhat backward yet, but is coming on fast. 


Respectfully, 
Allen Co., Indiana. A. J. Derrick. 


J. L. Sora. 





Listinc Horses 1n City anp Country.— 
Some of the city dealers in horse-flesh complain 
that stock owners in the country are permitted to 
list their horses at a much lower rate than those in 
the city. There is no doubt a real difference in 
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the real value of city and country horses. Most 
of the fancy stock finds its way to town, and are 
high-priced for style, speed or carriage use. The 
same difference exists in the relative value of the 
two, that there is in every thing else in city and 
country. One is of the slow-and-easy, substantial 
character, and the other of the“fancy.” But ifthe 
various returns of the Assessors be taken a: a ba- 
sis, there is a vast number of cheap horses in the 
country townships, and others that cannot be worth 
their keeping, and ought to be turned out to grass 
for the service they have done. Very few horses 
are returned as valued at $100, and probably not 
over a dozen or two exceed that sum. Nearly all 
range from $25 to $50, and yet the city dealers 
say these animals cannot be purchased for less than 
$100 to $250 each. In looking over the assess- 
ments yesterday, we found a large number that 
are assessed at $15, and a much greater number at 
$25. Some are even put as low as $5! The 
latter must be ‘frames,’ ill-conditioned, and without 
sufficient flesh on their bones to hold oats. Near- 
ly all the country valuations are sworn to by the 
owners. 

The city horses range in returned valuation at 
from $75 to $300. The lowest which we find on 
the list are 34 canal horses, which are returned by 
one firm at $35 each, and not one of them proba- 
bly could be purchased for less than double that 
sum. The firm must have based their return up- 
on the country estimates, and not upon real value. 
— Cincinnati Gazette. 

How To Freep a Horse.—The Third Avenue 
Railroad Company of this city have some eighty 
or ninety omnibus cars on their road, which is 
eight miles long, extending from the City Hall to 
Harlem; and these cars are operated with seven 
hundred horses, which are kept at the great stables 
on the corner of Third Avenue and Sixty-fifth 
street, on the following daily rations: hay, 14 to 
16 pounds, meal, 14 to 16 pounds. 

The hay is generally the best of West Chester tim- 
othy, beught loose and always chaffed and moist- 
ened, thoroughly incorporated with the meal, and 
always slightly salted before feeding, but never al- 
lowed to ferment. Several men are kept constant- 
ly employed night and day, mixing this feed, so 
as to have it always ready, fresh and sweet. The 
meal is generally made of the best quality of sound 
indian corn, varying occasionally by mixing oat- 
meal or shipstuff with the corn meal, and such 
other variation as may be deemed necessary when 
a horse is “off feed.” At present, some four tons 
of hay a day are cut at these stables, and upon 
these rations the horses doa great deal of hard work, 
at which they wear out or become unfit for the 
service, on an average of four years. Some 
horses, of course, eat more than others, but on 
the average, we should say that the rations given 
at these stables ought to keep any hard working 
horse in the country in good condition —WN. YF. 
Tribune. 








When is a bird like afish? When it is a-perch 














the Editor's Table. 











Wool Show in Cleveland. 





On the 4th of Aug. inst., we were in Cleveland to 
look at the show of wools on sale by Goodale & Co., 
amounting to some 600,000 Ibs. of all qualities, from 
the most common native to the finest fleece produced 
in America. A majority of the wool seemed tu be 
of the good medium grade of fine quality. The ar- 
rangements for exhibition were very complete, and 
reflect great credit upon the managers of the Woo! 
Depot, by whom the affair was conducted. Knowing 
this must necessarily be the case, we are not disposed 
to find fault with the little fiction of a “Convention” 
and “ Association,” as an agreeable side show ; for 
where so good an entertainment is spread as that 
provided by Goodale & Co. on this occasion, we 
ought to be willing to indulge them in a choice of 
rhetoric, since this thin veil of romance will not con- 
ceal a very solid fact, that Goodale & Co. are an en- 
terprising institution. 

At the sale on the 5th, lots went off like hot cakes. 
There was a fair attendance of Eastern manufactu- 
rers and speculators, and most of the wool went be- 
tween the figures of 40 and 50 cents—much at 45 
and 46 cts., while fancy clips went at 62, and even 
as high as 73 cts., thus in the whole effecting sales 
to the amount of some $250,000. We learned from 
wool growers that a good deal of the finer clip in the 
Eastern counties, particularly in Licking, was still in 
first hands, and manufacturers assured us they could 
not touch it at the rates demanded. Perhaps now 
they have found out they can stand more than they 
thought they could. 





Onto State Farr.—The State Board were in ses- 
sion at Zanesville recently, and completed the orga- 
nization of the field force of Marshalls and Superin- 
tendents. We congratulate the great fair-going 
public that we are likely to have this year what has 
always before been promised, viz : the entire carpen- 
tery and other fitting, completely done before the day 
of opening. The C. W. & Z. Railroad Co. are lay- 
ing a side track, so that passengers and goods can be 
set down at the south-east gate. Now we will have 
a magnificent field for exhibition, and a good way of 
getting to it. All that remains is for the Zanesvil- 
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lians to stir up the entire city and vicinity to provide 
sleeping accommodations for a hundred thousand 
people. 

Mapison Co. Stock Sates.—On the 2d day of 
Aug. we attended the monthly stock sales at London. 
This is a capital arrangement by which many of the 
active business men of the county get together once 
a month, and buy and sell and talk over affairs, so as 
to keep themselves informed of markets, products, &c. 


ImproveMesT IN Tanninc Leatuer. — Prof. J. 
Brainerd of Cleveland, called our attention to a dis- 
covery he has recently brought out for the more 
speedy tanning of leather, by which calf skins can 
be finished in a week’s time. The invention con- 
sists of a mordant, called Basloid, to be used with 
the liquor, which may be of bark or certain vegcta- 
ble extracts. We submitted specimens of this tan- 
ning to an old “ leather-head” of our acquaintance, 
and he says it feels all right. We hope this process 
will become better known. 

Our AcCKNOWLEDGMENTs are due to the Managers 
of Wayne, Fairfield, Brown, Clinton, Van Wert and 
Muskingum County Societies, and to the Salt Creek 
Township Society, for rousing offers of Cultivators 
upon their premium lists. 


Save THE Fopper.—We don’t want to alarm any 
body, but we do most earnestly advise farmers to save 
all the fodder they possibly can, in the regions of 
frost and drouth, for we have a painful conviction, 
strengthened by pretty extensive travel, that hay will 
be a scarce article before grass grows next spring. 


Nice Peacnes.—At a recent visit to Cincinnati, 
we found J. C. Loughry, son of our old friend, John 
Loughry of Adams Co., established in a fruit depot 
on Fourth st., for the sale of peaches from the fa- 
mous orchards up the River. Mr. L. reports the 
crop a fair yield of medium quality, selling at $2 to 
$3 a basket. 


A Guive ror Guarprans, with Forms, for Guar- 
dians of Minors and Probate Courts in Ohio; con- 
cerning the Relation of Guardian and Ward, with 
Directions and Forms, including Journal Entries, for 
all steps from the Appointment to the Final Settle- 
meut of a Guardian ; containing, also, the Duties of 
Guardians, Wards, and Probate Judges, in all mat- 
ters of Guardianship. By F. J. Mattuews, Judge 
of the Superior Court of Franklin Co.,O. One vol. 
8vo.,in Law Binding. Just published by Isaac N. 
Wurtinc, Columbus, O. Sent by mail, prepaid, $1. 


Mrs. Partincton’s Kxittinc Work, being a book 
made up of all the funny sayings and doings of Dame 
Partington, Ike, and the rest of ’em, with character- 
istic illustrations by Hoppin; the whole in a very 
handsome volume, good paper and print. Published 
by Brown, Taggart & Chase, Boston. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, for $1.25. For sale by Randall & Aston, 
Columbus. 
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| For the Ohio Cultivator, 
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Shaping Fruit Trees, 





In the Cultivator for March, is an article on 
\Orchard Management, by H. N. Gillett, from 
\which I beg leave to differ with the writer on 
some points. Mr. Gillett recommends mulching 
trees, in orchards that are too hilly for the plow, 
by seeding to clover or grass, and cutting the 
grass or clover, and spreading the same between 
the branches of each tree. Now I think this can 
‘be done more economically and with a better re- 
sult, by hauling chip manure, saw dust, spent tan 
a pees ile Do ao |°ar™ or half rotten straw, and spreading it on the 

very grower of plants ha: se of the trees - 
this rnd that in he preceding, and this is Pet paged ~ re yo «ad ma pry Aap we 
; quite to the tree, so as not to make a 
month when every one has to look at his plants! harbor for mice. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
August Work in the Flower Garden 














for winter blooming. 

Heliotropes, cinerarias, bouvardia, Chinese 
primroses, geraniums, begonias, shift into larger | 
pots if they require it. Cut off and shorten in, | 
all slender growing limbs, to increase the number 
of flowering shoots. Sow mignonette, for early 
winter blooming, be careful in syringeing. Chry- 
santheums in pots, give their last shift, don’t pinch 
the tops any more, let them form buds for early 
blooming to make them an object for the house, 
give them plenty of water so they will not get dry 
leaves. 

Put in cuttings of a stock of such budding out 
plants as you may want in the spring, and for 
which we gave directions in a former number of 
the Cultivator. Finish all layering of pinks, ros- 
es and such ornamental shrubs as are difficult to 
raise from cuttings. Tie up dahlias, and if the 
land is poor, use a good watering with liquid pre- 
parations, such as hen manure, bone dust, or guano 
twice a week. If the number of flowers is not 
the object, but the perfection of a few blossoms, 
cut off all the lower limbs to 8 or 10 inches, which 
not only improves the looks, but helps these plants 
remarkably. 

Water roses, cut off the faded flowers and 
keep them by this method in constant bloom.— 
And when you have this all done, get your plants 
and flowers ready for your County and State fairs, 
bring your verbenas, roses, all the good growing 
plants or other variety, and let every one see who 
has taste in arranging bouquets, or baskets. Show 
that after much disappointment by late frosts and 
drought, you have succeeded, by care and attention 
with your flowers, to do your share in helping to 
fill the floral halls, not only with good or rare, but 
with well-cultivated plants and flowers. 

J. L. Strexzic. 





RAsPpBerRRiEs.—We have seen nothing new or 
remarkable in the way of Raspberries this season. 
Brinckie’s Orange maintains its reputation as the 
hardiest and best of the light sorts. Red Antwerp, 
Fastolf, and Hudson River Red Antwerp are the 
best of the red sorts. ‘The Catawissa and some of 
the other new varieties are fruiting well. The Al- 
len we have seen in two places, and it appears to 





possess but little merit.— Rural New Yorker. 


Mr. G. thinks that training a tree on rich west- 
ern soil to branch near the base, would be the 
height of folly. I contend that training a tree to 
grow 6 or7 feet high to the branch, would be 
worse than folly ; for he distinctly requires that 
every tree should lean to the south-west, which I 
admit it should do if it leans at all,—but not one 
tenth the trees trained to 6 or 7 feet high, can be 
made to lean in that direction, and many would 
be blown down. Trees allowed to branch out 
near the base, would produce fruit several years 
sooner than trees trained to 6 or 7 feet high, and 
also with more certainty of a crop every year. 
The lower branches would not rest on the ground, 
as nearly all fruit trees have a tendency to throw 
their branches upwards, and the branches putting 
out 3 to 7 feet or more above, would not be a 
smothered mass of smouldering brush, fruit and 
foliage, but the head would be just as nice, clean 
and open, and bear just as good fruit as the tall 
system, and with less labor of trimming, as they 
would be much more convenient to get at. 

Trees branching low are not to be left entirely 
to themselves ; the orchardist must exercise prop- 
er judgment in trimming out limbs that are like- 
ly to interfere with each other. The lower branch- 
es shade the stem of the tree from the hot sun, 
protecting the bark from sunstroke and scald sap : 
they accelerate the flow of the sap. They resist 
the cold better in winter, they are a good substi- 
tute for mulch, keeping weeds and grass from 
growing, keeping the ground loose and moist, they 
cause the tree to grow thicker at the base, and pre- 
vent trees from getting top-heavy and from blow- 
ing down. Trees bear fruit earlier and the fruit 
is much easier gathered, trees easier pruned, and 
can be pastured just as well by hogs or poultry 
—these are the only animals that should be per- 
mitted to run at large in an orchard. Sheep will 
bark fruit trees and spoil them, horses and cattle 
will browse tke limbs and bark the trunk and 
stamp around them. Sometimes hogs should not 
have the range of the orchard. The only form of 
head that should be grown in this country is the 
pyramidal form. Instead of the high, I think the 
low has many advantages. allow the fruit to re- 
main on the branches, slightly thin the extremities 
of the branches, keep out water sprouts, and use 
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the knife but little, and that when the branches 
are small, as then, the wound will heal over read- 
ily. I would prefer training small branches in 
the spring, and large ones in the autumn, as tim- 
ber has less sap in it about the fall of the leaf and 
seasons quicker than at any other time. 
Respectfully, 
Allen Co, Aug.,’59. ALEex. R. StTROTHER. 
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A Talk about Budding, Ac., 
At the American Institute Farmers’ Club. 


Leaf mold and pure sand, heat and moisture only 
are needed to produce these beautiful trees. 


Mulberries. 


Downing's Seedling—This fruit was in full 
bearing, and the fruit is the largest and the hand- 
somest that I ever saw. 

Wa. Lawron—lI have mulberries that came 
from a stock of mulberry trees imported from 
France by Thos. Paine, and although I do not 
particularly admire the fruit, it is worth raising 
for the poultry, if for no other use. Fowls are 








Anprew S. Fuer, a practical ey 
of Brooklyn, made an interesting exhibition of the 
art of budding. Budding, he said, is better than | 
grafting, because it is quicker ; it can be done in| 
summer, because many trees can be budded that 
we cannot graft, and because it takes less of a 
plant for buds than grafts, for if a bud fails the, 
stock is not injured. 

Mr. Fuller objected entirely to the budding | 
knives in common use, as an unnecessary expense 
and trouble. He used the “old Barlow knife,” 
or one like it. The slit is cut T-shaped, about} 
three-fourths of an inch long. In taking off the) 
bud, the wood should be left behind. First cut | 
up the bud with a little slip of wood, and then) 
cutting across through the bark, slip off the bud) 
attached to the bit of bark, the slip of wood being | 
left behind. The best thing to tie buds is bass-| 
wood bark, which, by the by, we import, although | 
the country is full of the trees producing it. It 
is the inside bark of the tree, and may be readily 
peeled from the outer bark after soaking in water 
about three weeks. 

The buds used should be mature. When it has 
taken, the limb above the bud may be cut off. It) 
is sometimes necessary to pinch back the buds of | 
trees that are to be budded, because the buds are 
not ready. I can set 2,000 buds with my knife 
in ten hours, while with the regular budding knife 








very fond of the berries. 

SoLon Rosinson—I consider the mulberry 
superior to any other berry for puddings, on ac- 
count of its mucilaginous quality ; and the Down- 
ing Seedling is superior to all others in size and 
flavor. 


Gooseberrics. 


Wa. Lawton—I find no difficulty in raising 
gooseberries free from mildew, by using none but 
cold manures and mulching. 

Mr. Carpenter exhibited two specimens of 
very fine seedling gooseberries, that have grown 
entirely free of mildew on a clayey loam. 

Mr. Parpee—I have the Sheba Queen goose- 
berries that grow free from mildew, and did on 
sandy soil. 

Mr. Furter—You may grow gooseberries 
upon a clay soil, or under the shade of trees, but 
I cannot in open ground upon sandy land. 





To Make Trees Fruitful. 


A subscriber in South-eastern Illinois says that his 
cherry trees bloom every year but produce no fruit, 
and asks for a remedy. Here is the best thing we 
know, from Downing’s work on Fruit Trees : 

When a young tree is too luxuriant, employing 
all its energies in making vigorous shoots, but 
forming few or no blossom buds, and producing no 
fruit, we have it in our power by different modes 








I could not set over 1,200 buds. of pruning to lessen this over-luxuriance, and to 

Wa. S. Carrenter—I have discovered that | force it toexpend its energiesinfruit-bearing. The 
by half girdling a branch of a dwarf pear tree, a| most direct and successful mode of doing this is 
lateral can be produced, and so you can shape | by pruning the roots, a proceeding recently brought 





your tree to your liking. 

R. G. Parpee—A friend of mine had a mag- 
nolia stripped of limbs, and his gardener produced | 
new limbs by puncturing the bark and winding a 
wire to stop circulation slightly, until the new 
buds start. The process was very interesting. 

Mr. Tutta—If you would like to get some- 
thing new and handsome, you can bud the flower- 
ing almond, of different colors, into a plum stock, 
which may be first cut and grown into any cu- 
rious shape. The result is a very beautiful 
shrub. 

Mr. Parpee—I have lately seen some very 
interesting specimens of dwarf peaches in pots, 
full of fruit, not over three feet high. Also dwarf 
nectarines. Both of these fruits may be grown 
in any conservatory. Mr. Sargeant of Fishkill 
Landing, has one of the most splendid collections 
of dwarf fruits and valuable trees in this country. 








into very successful practice by European gar- 
deners. 

Root pruning has the effect of at once cutting 
off a considerable supply of nourishment former- 
ly afforded by the roots of atree. The leaves, 
losing part of their natural food, are neither able 
to grow as rapidly, nor to use all the nutritious 
matter already in the branches; the branches 
therefore become more stunted in their growth, 
the organizable matter accumulates, and fruit buds 
are directly formed. The energies of the tree are 
no longer entirely carried off in growth, and the 
returning sap is employed in producing fruit buds 
for the next year. 

Root pruning should be performed in autumn 
or winter, and it usually consists in laying bare 
the roots, and cutting off smoothly at a distance 
of a few feet from the trunk, (in proportion to the 
size of the tree) the principal roots. 
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Root pruning in this country will, we think, be, 
most valuable in its application to common stand-| 
ard trees, which are thrifty, but bear little or no| 
fruit. They will generally be found to require | 
but a single pruning to bring them into a perma-! 
nently fruitful condition ; and some sorts of pears 
and plums, which do not usually give a fair crop 
till they are twelve or fourteen years old, may be 
brought into fruit by this means as soon as they! 
are of proper size. Several nearly full grown 
peach, pear and plum trees, on a very rich soil on 
the Hudson, which were over-luxuriant but bore 
no fruit, were root pruned by our advice two years 
ago, and yielded most excellent and abundant 
crops last season. 


Shortening-in the shoots of peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots has a tendency to increase the fruit- 
fulness of these trees, since by reducing the young 
wood, the sap accumulates in the remainder of the 
branch, and many bearing shoots are produced in- 
stead of one. And the English practice of spur- 
ring-in, which consists in annually shortening the 
lateral shoots of trained pears, apples, and the like, 
in order to make them throw out short fruit branch- 
es, or spurs, is founded upon the same principle. 


Bending down the limbs is an easy and simple 
means for throwing such branches directly into 
fruit. By this means the circulation is retarded, | 
rapid growth ceases, organizable matter accumu- 
lates, and fruit-buds as before stated, surely fol- 
low. The limbs are bent while flexible, in June 
or July, and tied down below a horizontal line un- 
til they retain of themselves their new position. 
When this can be easily applied, it is a never- 
failing mode of rendering such branches fruitful. 
It is stated in Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine that 
“a very large crop of pears was obtained by the 
Rev. Mr. Fisher, of Buckinghamshire, from trees 
which had not borne at all, by twisting and break- 
ing down the young shoots, late in the autumn, 
when the wood had become tough; and the pen- 
dent branches afterwards continued perfectly 
healthy.” 


Disbarking and ringing are two modes that have 
been recommended by some authors, but of which 
except as curious experiments, we entirely disap- 
prove. Disbarking, that is, removing the outer 
bark of the trunk in February, May, or March, 
is and may be practiced with good results on trees 
in very sheltered positions, and under glass, but 
must always be a somewhat dangerous practice in 
open orchards, and a variable climate like ours ;_ 
while its good effects may in a great measure be 
attained by keeping the bark in a healthy state’ 
by a wash of softsoap. Ringing, which is nothing 
more than stopping the descending sap in a branch, 
and forcing it to organize blossom-buds, by taking 
off a ring of bark, say a fourth or half an inch, 
near amidships, is a mode always more or less. 
injurious to the health of the branch, and if car-| 
ried to any extent, finally destroys the tree. It | 
is gradually falling into disuse, since root pruning, 
and other and better modes are becoming known. | 
A ligature or bandage tightly applied to the limb, | 
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will temporarily have the same effect as ringing, 
without so much injury to the branch. 

The influence of certain soils on the productive- 
ness of fruit trees, is a subject of every day ob- 
servation, but the particular ingredients of the 
soil which ensure this abundant bearing, is not so 
well known. Limestone soils are almost invaria- 
bly productive of all sorts of fruit; and certain 
strong loams in this country seem to be well adapt- 
ed to this end. 

In a curious work called the “Rejuvenescence 
of Plants,” by Dr. Schultz, of Berlin, the author, 
who has devoted considerable time to the subject, 
states that common salt and chloride of lime con- 


tribute greatly to the flowering of most plants, to 


which, however, they can only be applied, with 
safety in small quantities. “Salts of lime,” he 
continues, “ appear to produce so nearly the same 
effect as those of potash and soda, that it only 
is necessary to place lime within their reach, if 
there is no deficiency of manure in the shape of 
general food. Lime will in the main, promote 
in an astonishing degree, the fruit and flowering 
of most plants, because calcareous salts promote 
evaporation and the concentration of sap.” 
2 eo 


Coal Tar against Insects. 





A gardener having occasion to newly paint the 
wood-work in the interior of his greenhouse, de- 
termined to make trial of the theory of the ab- 
sorption of heat by black color, with the view of 
promoting the maturity of his plants and shrubs 
by means of a greater quantity of caloric. In the 
preparation of the black paint he used coal tar, 
that is to say, tar produced by the distillation of 
This coal tar, 


ble economy in painting, being about one-eighth 
of the price of the material generally used in mix- 
ing black paint. The painting here in question 
was executed before the setting in of winter. On 


| the return of spring the gardener observed with no 


less surprise than satisfaction, that the spiders 
and other insects which had infested his green 
house had totally disappeared. He, moreover, 
remarked that a vine trained on an espalier, which 
for the space of two years, had been sensibly de- 
caying, and which he had purposed to uproot for 
the purpose of planting another in its place, had 
acquired such renewed health and vigor as to be 
capable of producing excellent table grapes.— 
Having applied his new paint to the props, trell- 
lages, and espaliers of all his sickly trees and 
shrubs, as well as those which, though in full 
bloom, were being devoured by insects, success 
again crowned his experiment. Caterpillars and 
snails disappeared as rapidly as the insects had 
vanished from the greenhouse. The fruits pro- 
duced by the trees thus treated have elicited the 
approval and eulogy of purchasers. Similar ex- 
periment tried on the vineyards of Gironde have, 
it is said been attended by the same excellent re- 
sults.— The Bulletin. 
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Dome Miscellany, — 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Farmer’s Kitchen. 


About Kitchen Work—Dairy Utensils— Washing 
Dishes. 


The kitchen in every well modeled house should 
be a large, pleasant, commodious room, for there 
the good wife is confined from early morn till 
noon, and generally part of the afternoon. There 
she works, and toils, and tires ; no one but herself 
knowing how much she does. The daily round 
of breakfast, dinner, supper, setting tables, clear- 
ing them away, washing dishes, sweeping, etc., 
etc., is a dull, monotonous life, that she sometimes 
tires of. But for her there is no reprieve, no 
putting off, or putting by. Every day it must be 
done. To know how to do her kitchen work 
thoroughly, easily, well, should be the care of 
every wife. 

The first thing every morning should be the 
taking care of the milk, if cows are kept, and I 
take it for granted that all the readers of the Cul- 
tivator keep one or more cows. If the setting 
and skimming of the milk can be done before 
breakfast, much is gained. Every thing apper- 
taining to the dairy should be kept with scrupu- 
lous neatness. Allow no spilled milk to remain 
upon the shelves, to sour and mould. Wash your 
pans, pails, strainers, skimmers, ladles and clap- 
pers always in warm water, with soap; never use 
hot water for the first washing. 

Keep a nice white cloth to wash the dairy 
utensils with, not using it to wash other dishes. 
After washing well in soap and warm water, | 
scald once or twice, and turn them round the} 
stove to dry, or put them in a clean place in the 
sun, where the sand and dust from the street can- 
not blow upon them. If you use a wire strainer 
for milk, it will sometimes get filled up, notwith- 
standing the utmost care is used. When such is 
the case, take a tooth brush, which you must keep 
in a convenient place, and where it will never be 
used for any other purpose, rub some soap upon 
it, and clear your strainer, by brushing it thor- 
oughly, using warm water. Wash the brush 








well, and dry it, before putting away, that it may 
keep sweet. This is a much easier way than 
scouring the strainer with sand, as some do. 

The dairy cellar should be small, airy, and 
very clean. The floor should be brick or stone, 
and nothing should be kept in the cellar but milk 
and butter. A cellar where pork, fish, vegeta- 
bles, ete., ete., are kept, is no place for milk. It 
will not keep sweet, and if the milk is not sweet, 
the cream certainly cannot be, and therefore the 
butter is spoiled. 
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cloth should always be made as much as a dress. 
Take two pieces of cotton cloth, new or old, just 
as you choose, sew them together on all sides, 
and you have my idea of a dish cloth, which must 
be kept nice, sweet and white, never using it for 
any thing but to wash table dishes, scalding it 
often, and laying out on the grass when conve- 
nient. What is more disgusting than to see a 
woman washing nice white dishes, with a little 
mess of water, and a nasty, brown rag, all strung 
out! I have seen such rags, that I longed to 
pitch into the stove or pig pen. Have also a nice 
dish cloth, made and put away, to wash your 
glass and china ware ; for the common dish cloth, 
if ever so good, is not quite good enough for that 
purpose. 

A word about preparing the dishes for wash- 
ing. Place the large plates at the bottom, the 
smaller next, and so on, until the pile is high 
enough. Never put them helter skelter in the 
sink, and wash them just as they happen to turn 
up! Let order characterize every step. Moth- 
ers, teach your little daughters how to pick up 
the dishes in order for washing, and they will 
never forget the lesson. 

Never throw the knives and forks, silver spoons, 
ete., etc., into the bottom of the sink, or into the 
pan of dish water to soak, till the handles all 
come off, and they are gone. Lay them ona 
shelf, or put them upon a plate, and when wash- 
ing, wet the handles as little as possible, as it 
spoils them. Always scour your knives once a 
day, at least, and then at noon. By dipping the 
blade into hot soap suds, before rubbing, they will 
polish much easier. 

Use a wooden tub, in size according to the fam- 
ily, to wash the dishes in, washing it inside and 
out, and draining at every using. 

Mrs. Saran B. Sawyer. 

South Amesbury, Mass. 





Household Recipes. 


CONTRIBUTED FOR THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


Cream Cake.—One cup of sugar, one egg, 
one cup of sour cream, one teaspoonful of salera- 
tus. Make as stiff as cup cake. 

Cinnamon Cake.—One and a half cups of 
sugar, two eggs, half cup of butter, two and one- 
half cups of flour, half cup of sweet milk, one tea- 
spoonful soda, and two of cream tartar, one tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, with currants, ete. 

Cooktes.—Two cups of sugar, one egg, one 
cup of sour cream, one teaspoonful saleratus. 
Mix not too stiff, roll thin, cut in hearts, or any 
way you like, and bake in a very quick oven. 

Breap Puppinc.—Take one slice of light 
wheat bread, cover it with morning’s milk, if you 


| wish it for dinner, let .it soak till time to put in 


In washing all kinds of dishes, hot water should |the oven, then -beat three eggs and one cup of 








never be used first. Take warm water, wash|sugar together, stir it in the bread, put it ina 
your dishes, whether milk or table dishes, all over,| three quart dish, and fill up the dish with new 
then rinse in hot water, wiping dry. RoseLtva|milk. You can add spice and fruit to your taste. 
speaks of dish cloths, why should not I? A dish! Bake two hours. Lit1an Tayior. 
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silk apron, and a bit of work in your hand, you 
appear trim, graceful, industrious and pretty; 


while, with your peasant garb in the afternoon 
In the Ohio Cultivator for June Ist, there is an| sitting room, you would seem the same country 


article by a Tennessee girl upon the dress of|hoyden who romped through the meadows, or 
country girls. The writer recommends a sort of| se rubbed the back porch in the morning. Just so 
peasant garb, very simple, comfortable and pretty,| with children. When about their morning play, 
for those who are so fortunate as to live without little girls are more comfortable, and better pre- 
the pale of Miss Flora McFlimsey’ s fashionable | pared for an exercise of the muscles, and contact 
circle—in the free, glad, blessed air of the coun-| with that horror of fastidious mothers, “dirt”—if 
try, where people can consult their own comfort | they are clad in a pair of little brothers out-grown 
without interfering with their neighbors’ tastes. | panties, or a pair of dark-colored drawers, “run 

After reading the above mentioned article, 1}up” for the occasion, than they can be in their 
was filled with a desire to sit down and chat a| pretty pink or white dresses and embroidered 
while to the CuLtivator Girts, and to tell|aprons, in which they look so sweetly afternoons. 
them some of my ideas about this important mat-| Our Fannre—a healthy, chubby pet of three 
ter of dress. But, I am a_ busy little body,| years—was about all the morning dressed in a 
(don’t leave out that little, now!) and have so|suit of Master Charlie’s cast-off clothes ; and al- 
many cares and duties to look after in my family, | though she looks a little rough, she enjoys clam- 
that I cannot always enjoy a pen-talk when | |bering up and down the steps, or over the wood 
wish. I am seated at last, however, after a hard | pile, and revels among her “dirt pies” with a 
day’s work, and, as the little folks are quietly | gus sto seldom expe rienced by children kept in con- 











For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Dresses for Country Girls. 


” 








floating out upon the waves of sleep, I fancy-we 
will have a cozy little time all to ourselves. So 
dear girls, don’t make a stranger of me, but let 
me come into your circle and be one of you, 
while we freely express our opinions, and chat 
familiarly together. 

If you could have seen me in my short dress 
and pantalets to-day, as I officiated as laundress, 
dairywoman, and housekeeper in general, you 
would have been convinced that I put the theory 
T am about to Jay before you, into practice ; so 
don’t hoot at the idea of my discoursing upon the 
dress-reform question, because I appear to you 
this evening in long skirts, crinoline, and other 
cityfied paraphernalia. 

I will tell you what I think. 
dressing according to circumstances. 
to “ brush the dew from the grass” 
ramble, let it be done with good thick shoes, warm 
stockings, and skirts short enough to allow us a 
country girl’s privilege of romping and frolicing 
at our will. If we have morning work in the 
kitchen or milk-room, if it is washing, baking or 
cleaning day, do let us be independent enough to 
lay aside the troublesome ¢rai/s and awkward 
hoops, and appear upon the scene of action prop- 
erly equipped for the performance of our duties, 
in a neat, prompt and comfortable manner. Just 
so, if we are going to the woods on a berryin 
nutting or botanizing excursion, or to the river 
fishing, let us go prepared to enjoy ourselves in a 
comfortable garb, that shall not be in the way as 
we clamber among the rocks, wander through the 
brush and briars, or wade into the stream. 

But in the afternoon, girls, when the kitchen 
work is all done, the dinner dishes washed, and 
we prepare ourselves for an hour or two’s sewing 
before tea, I am sure we look better in our own 
mirror, as well as to father and the boys, to don 
the lady-like dress, not too long, but reaching to 
the slipper toe, and expanded to a moderate size. 

A wreath about the head is the prettiest orna- 
ment we can wear, and, with a neat collar, a black 


I believe in 
If we wish 


in a morning | 


stant fear of soiling their clothes. After dinner, 
lev ery day, she is bathe d and sent ‘into the cool, 
dark parlor, where, with a cushion for a pillow, 
she enjoys such a refreshing nap upon the floor 
as only a healthy child, wearied with play, knows 
of, and, upon awaking, she is dressed for the af- 
ternoon, and you would scarcely recognize her in 
her low-necked, short-sleeved dress, and pretty 
apron, embroidered pantalets and hooped skirt. 
Don’t run and hide, girls, when some of your 
village beaux happen around at the back door of 
a morning, to grind a scythe, or borrow a rake. 
Never fear their dislike for “ Bloomer.” If they 
are sensible young men, they will readily admit 
the propriety of your working dress ; and when, 
jafter the labors of the day are over, and they 
|knock at the parlor door, and make their best 
bow, as they present themselves for an evening 
call in “ Sunday fixins,” they will admire you all 
the more in your tasteful attire, for having seen 
you adapt yoursely es so easily to circumstances. 
But 1 have prolonged my letter too far. I 
want to tell you, however, how much I thank the 
Cultivator for the hint about using peach leaves 
in place of hops, in bread making. I have tried 
it with excellent success—and every time 1 cut 
up a loaf of my beautiful white spongy potato 
bread, I think of the Cultivator Girls. And that 





g,|makes me think—those potatoes and peach leaves 


are boiled enough, I must run and stir up my 
sponge for to-morrow’s baking. So good bye. 
Oak Hill, Mo., Aug., 1859. NELLIE. 
Remarks.—We are glad Newure has called the 
attention of the Cultivator Girls to this subject. 
How we have inly cursed the tyranny of fashion, 
when we have seen women at their kitchen work, go 
slopping about in long skirts, tripping on the stairs, 
enough to break the dishes or their own necks. But 
they say—short skirts are not modest! Is it modest 
when you go down the steps for a stick of wood or a 
bucket of water, to lift your balloon toggery so as to 
ghow above where the garters are put on? Isit 
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neat to wipe up the kitchen steps with your fashion-|necessary to elevate the tone of conversation. 


able skirts! Is it handy to do your work in such 
In our travels a few weeks ago, we dropped 
in to a nice, big farm house, where the eldest daugh- 
ter, (a ripe lass of 19, that will make some sensible 
farmer-lad a capital wife, albeit she calls us uncle,) 
was skipping from dairy to pantry, and from kitchen | 
to cellar, in skirts that did not reach her gaiters by | 
six inches, the space well enough occupied by plain, 
close panties. In this dress she could take more 
steps, and take them easier and safer, in an hour, 
than one of your draggle-tails could in all forenoon. | 
O! that there were more such brave and independ- 
ent girls.—Ep. 


gear? 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Kisses and Poor Dinners. 


We “women folks” know it ¢s hard to get up 
a “good dinner out of nothing,” but fretting and 
repining will not mend the matter—it will neither | 
give an appetite, nor aid digestion. And remem- 
ber that we have the worst of it; for who can 
tell the hours of busy planning and contriving, to| 
say nothing of the toil of preparing our meagre| 
meals, and all this to please—not ourselves, but| 
our husbands, fathers and brothers. Then after| 


| thousand ills that follow in its train. 


There are thoughts and feelings, hopes and aspi- 
rations, slumbering in unbroken silence around 
our own hearthstones, in the hearts of son and 
daughter, wife and mother, husband and father, to 
enliven all the hours spent around the family 
board, or wintry fireside, if we would draw them 
out, and thought begets thought, and frank utter- 
ance to every thought, to a sympathizing listener, 
is a joy almost divine. Then the practice of read- 
ing aloud at table is a good one. We like every 
plan that shall blend the intellectual repast with 
the original, “the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul” with every daily meal. 

All this gives life and variety, and by giving 


|/more time and cheerfulness to our meals, would 


be a sovereign remedy for the dyspepsia, and the 
During this 
time of general scarcity of all luxuries, let our 
meals be sweetened, spiced and flavored with the 
fruits of intellect, and above all, we recommend 
the Col.’s recipe of hearty kisses, as the best des- 
sert after a poor dinner. Cevestia R. Coisy. 

Cherry Valley, Aug., 1859. 

“ ~-—7err _ 

Ladies’ Swimming School in Paris. 

Quarnier’s Swimming School for Ladies opens 
in the month of May, and it is difficult to imagine 


all this, the reward sometimes is, to see them sit|}a more novel or prettier scene than it presents 
down and eat in stern silence, with faces elongated|on a warm afternoon. Neither at concert, race, 
several degrees beyond the limits that sancity or|nor ball in Paris, have I beheld so many beauti- 
cheerfulness require; and for the very reason/|ful faces as at this school; one reason, prehaps, 
that the dinner 7¢s poor, forget to “ kiss the cook,” being, that many girls from ten to fifteen are visit- 


when that kiss would be a life-long sunshine to 
the heart of wife, daughter, sister or mother. 

We like the Cou.’s remedy for a poor dinner, | 
and hope our husbands, fathers and brothers will 
take the hint, and act accordingly. We will sub- 
mit to the operation gracefully, (and return it by 
way of variety!) provided, of course, that the 
operator brings to the task pure lips, undefiled by | 
profanity or the odor of cigars, or tobacco in any) 
form. [No objection to the witching tickle of a 
manly moustache, eh, madam Celestia?—Eb.] | 

But seriously, we believe in kisses and sun-| 
shine; and we fear in many homes at least, 
(though perhaps I err in calling them /omes,) 
there is little of either; that there is too little! 
kissing and too much scolding, too few smiles, and 
far too many frowns—that there is little of the) 
milk of human kindness, too little honey, and too 
much vinegar. 

Dr. Franklin relates that it was the custom of| 
his father to have some intelligent friend present 


ors to the bath, who are excluded by their age, 
from sharing in public amusements. 

The young ladies of the aristocratic Faubourg 
St. Germain, the daughters of the wealthy finan- 
ciers, the families attached to the Emperor, all 
meet here with the same intention—namely, to 
swim — and all who are able gambol, race and 
laugh in the water, forgetful of party and social 
distinctions. The costume is generally of some 
dark material. gaily trimmed with red or blue 
worsted binding which does not change its color. 
The upper part of the dress resembles a boy’s 
blouse, and the lower, a pair of trousers. It is all 
in one, and a tunic is sewn to the waist and falls 
to the knee. Some of the girls go in without any 
kind of head dress beyond their own fine hair, 
neatly plaited; others wear nets of gay colors, or 
aslight-netted scarlet or blue scarf gracefully ar- 
ranged. 

A basin of about 150 or 200 feet long, and 
about 25 or 30 feet broad, surrounded by a broad 





at meals, that the conversation might be so inter- platform, enclosed by the dressing-rooms and 
esting as to draw the attention of the children | screened alike from the sun and from public obser- 
from the food before them. This would be a de-| vation by an awning stretched over all. The ma- 
cided improvement upon the practice in many chine is so arranged that the powerful current of 
families of eating in silence, or discussing the|the Seine rushes through it; it is in fact, a large 
merits and demerits of the different dishes before| cage sunk to the required depth. 

them, or worse yet, talking scandal of the absent.) That part of the basin which is from four to 
We like the plan; but the presence of an “ intel- | five feet deep is crossed by a bridge; and the 
ligent friend” who is unconnected with the family | smaller portion thus indicated is used by those 
circle, though at times desirable, ought not to be! who wish only to bathe, or who are not sufficiently 
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description ; it is because the acidity which they | 
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good swimmers to exercise, as yet, in the larger 
one. But the large basin is the centre of attrac- 
tion. At the end where the water is the deepest. 
flights of steps lead down for those who like to 
swim smoothly and quietly off; but by far the 
greater number prefer leaping in either from the 
little construction, half arch, half temple, raised at 
the end of it, and which gives a descent any 
height you please—between ten and thirty feet— 
to the surface of the water. 

Fearless, gay and graceful, they plunge beneath 
the flood to appear almost instantly, gliding down 
the stream without any effort ; floating, swimming 
on the back, ete., vary the amusements, which 
more than a hundred ladies may sometimes be seen 
sharing together, their evolutions being watched 
and stimulated by as many lookers on — their 
mo‘hers and female friends who are seated around. 
Little did I think when I inscribed myself on M. 
Quarnier’s list, that 1 should be hung on a hook 
at the end of a line, and then thrown into the 
water with directions to imitate a frog to the best 
of my ability; it was even so. 

O dear, how helpless you feel! How you wish 
you had never thought of learning to swim! But 
you are ashamed to say so; you know you can- 
not be drowned ; the man adjusts his line so nice- 
ly to the level of the water, you feel quite sure of 
that. So he counts, one, two, three, and you per- 
form froggy awkwardly enough, putting out your 
hands when you ought to keep them in, stretching 
your arms forward when they ought to be close to 
your body, kicking in anything but a measured 
cadence, and getting a good mouthful, notwith- 





try and keep your head up by that means. Thus 
ends the first lesson. 
After two or three lessons more, you swim off, 
from the steps at the end, where the water is 
deeper, the man on the platform preceding you 
with a pole, as you attempt to make your way 
down the large basin. This large basin is con- 
stantly watched, either by M. Quarnier himself or | 
by the swimming master. 
individuals of the male sex ever present. Mdme.| 
Quarnier is, as may be expected, a perfect swim-| 
mer, and takes an active interest in all the pro-| 
ceedings. 


| 


standing you, silly creature, stiffen your neck, hs 





Summer Sours. | 


Physiological research has fully established the | 
fact that acids promote the separation of the bile| 
from the blood, which is then passed from the sys-| 
tem, thus preventing fevers, the prevailing diseas- | 
es of summer. All fevers are “bilious,” that is, | 
the bile from the blood. Whatever is antagonist-' 
ic of fever is “ cooling,” and also berries of every | 
contain, aids in separating the bile from the blood. | 
Hence, the greatest yearning for greens and let-| 
tuce and salads in the early spring, these being| 
eaten with vinegar ; hence, also, the taste for some-| 
thing sour, for lemonades on attack of fever. | 

But this being the case, it is easy to see that we | 





These are the only | 


PALL LLL OIF 
nullify the good effect of fruits and berries, in pro- 
portion as we eat them with sugar, or even with 
sweet milk, or cream. If we eat them in their 
natural state, fresh, ripe, perfect, it is almost im- 
possible to eat too many, to eat enough to hurt us, 
especially if we eat them alone, not taking any 
liquid with them whatever. Hence, buttermilk 
or even common sour milk, also, is promotive 
of health in summer time. Sweet milk tends to 
biliousness in sedentary people ; sour milk is an- 
tagonistic. The Greeks and Turks are passion- 
ately fond of sour milk. ‘The shepherds use ren- 
net, and the milk dealers alum, to make it sour 
the sooner. Buttermilk acts like water melons on 
the system.— Hall's Journal of Health. 





Ifoney Beer.—lIt is made of honey. First 
press and strain your comb so as to obtain the clear 
honey. Then soak the remaining wax and hon- 
ey in hot water, and press itagain. Boil and skim 
the sap thus obtained. To every twelve quarts 
add one pound of dried apples and half a pound 
of hops. Boil again. Skim and strain the mass 
through a cloth. Then take a small portion out ; 
add to this a little yeast, and ke ‘ep itin a warm 
place until it works. Then pour it back into the 
main liquor, and let the whole work three or four 
days. Then draw it off into a clean tub; let it 
stand twenty-four hours; draw it off into bottles, 
and place these, well-corked down, in the cellar. 


seo 


My Sleeping Darlings. 





Oh scene of beauty! let me gaze 
Beneath the shielded light, 

Oa what that simple c uch displays 
This sultry summer’s night. 

A group of children, slumbering deep 
In fond abandonment, 

Their forms reversed, a puzzling heap 
Of unmatched parts present. 


The ivory limbs, the shoulders bare, 
Commingling pink and white, 

So graceful all, and all so fair, 
Perplex my dubious sight. 

Here ia the face of one dear pet, 
Most lovely in its rest, 

Close by two little pearly feet, 
On the same pillow pressed. 


A hand immersed in golden hair, 
A knee in close embrace 

Of two encircling arms, are there, 
All strangely out of place, 

Let me unclasp the tangled coil, 
Like tendrils of the vine, 

’Tis allin vain, I waste my toil— 
They only closer twine. 


Dear innocents! ’tis sweet to trace 
The path where angels tread, 

The livelong night, with constant pace, 
Around that lowly bed. 

I leave them in the angel’s care, 
Without a doubt or fear, 

But still | pause amid my prayer, 
To watch them slumbering near. 

| Heme Journal. 





A pin has as much head as a good many au- 
| thors, and a great deal more point. 
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